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Twilight of the Republic 


On January 14, 1957, I devoted a whole issue of this Report to an abbreviation of ““The 
Rise of Empire,” an essay written in 1952 by the late Garet Garrett. 


By way of introduction, I said: 


For twenty years, many Americans have watched with anguish while their Republic 
was transformed, at times almost imperceptibly, into a dictatorship. Yet, few were fully 
prepared for the Eisenhower Doctrine — the Middle Eastern policy which Eisenhower out- 
lined to a joint session of Congress on January 5, 1957. 


The President requested unlimited power to police the Middle East with American 
troops and to place all governments in that area on an American dole, whose size and distri- 
bution will be determined by the President. 


This was not Caesar standing on the steps of the capitol hypocritically rejecting the 
crown of emperor. This was an American President standing in the capitol, requesting more 
power than Caesar ever dreamed of. 


What has happened to the American mind? 


How did we get in such condition that even American conservatives will applaud a 
President who asks for powers which he will use not in response to the controls of Congress or 
to the will of the American people, but which he will use — as he himself bluntly puts it — 
in a way that is “consonant ... with any recommendations of the United Nations .. . sub- 
ject to the overriding authority of the United Nations Security Council?” 


The best way to answer these questions is to examine an essay, ‘The Rise of Empire,” 
written in 1952 by the late Garet Garrett. 


In response to requests from readers, I repeat my abbreviation of the Garet Garrett 
essay — because Garrett’s warning is even more apt now than it was 21 months ago. 
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On January 5, 1957, Eisenhower asked 
Congress to approve the unconstitutional 
committing of American soldiers and Ameri- 
can wealth to the beck and call of foreign 
rulers. On August 13, 1958, outlining his 
Middle East plan before the UN General As- 
sembly, the President ignored not only the 
Constitution but the Congress of the United 
States. He simply said “My country would be 
glad to support” a limitless economic aid pro- 
gram for the Middle East and a UN “peace” 
force to fight the wars for that region — if 
the Middle Eastern nations would deign tell 
us how much of our bounty they want, and 
on what terms. 


In this same UN speech, the President said 
he hopes the UN “will consider how it can 
assure the continued independence and in- 
tegrity of Lebanon, so that the political des- 
tiny of the Lebanese people will continue to 
lie in their own hands.” 

How about the independence of America? 
Is the political destiny of Americans to lie in 
their own hands? No, America is to be sacri- 
ficed for the rest of the world. Americans are 
to have nothing to say about how many of 
their sons are to be drafted or how much of 
their national wealth is to be confiscated 
through taxes in order to buy peace and pros- 
perity for nations which despise us for med- 


dling in their affairs. 


Just five days after the President’s UN 
speech, Secretary of State Dulles made it very 
clear that American policy makers have al- 
ready abandoned any thought of maintaining 
the independence and integrity of America. 

Telling a convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars what America would and would 
not do in the Middle East, Mr. Dulles (at New 
York on August 18, 1958) summed up our 
foreign policy by saying that we in America 


are prepared to “subordinate our judgment to 


the collective judgment of the world com- 
munity.” 


Below is a condensation of “Rise of Em- 
pire,” included as a chapter in The People’s 
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Pottage, Garet Garrett’s last book. You ca1 
order this book from me at the regular book - 
store price, $3.00: 


We have crossed the boundary that lies be - 
tween Republic and Empire. If you ask whe: , 
the answer is that you cannot make a sing = 
stroke between day and night; the precise mc - 
ment does not matter. 

The Roman Republic passed into the Ro- 
man Empire, and yet never could a Romai 
citizen have said, “That was yesterday.” 
Technically, the Empire began with Augustus 
Caesar. But the first emperor in fact was Julius 
Caesar, who pretended not to want the crown. 

His heir was Octavian; yet neither did Oc- 
tavian call himself emperor. He was most 
careful to observe the old legal forms. He re- 
stored the Senate. He made believe to restore 
the Republic. Having acquired by universal 
consent, as he afterward wrote, “‘complete 
dominion over everything, both by land and 
sea,” he made a long and artful speech to the 
Senate, saying: 

“And now I give back the Republic into 
your keeping. The laws, the troops, the treas- 
ury, the provinces, are all restored to you. 
May you guard them worthily.” 

The response of the Senate was to crown 
him with oak leaves. After that, he reigned 
for more than forty years and when he died 


the bones of the Republic were buried with 
him 


Does the younger half of this generation 
even know that a complete revolution has 
taken place in the relations between the Amer- 
ican people and their government? 


The first article of our inherited tradition, 
implicit in American thought until a few 
years ago was this: “Government is the re- 
sponsibility of a self-governing people.” 

That doctrine has been swept away; on y 
the elders remember it. Now, in the name f 
democracy, it is accepted as a political fa:t 
that people are the responsibility of gover i- 
ment. 

Now the people pay for unlimited gover 1- 
ment, whether they want it or not, and te 
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government minds their lives — looking to 
how they are fed and clothed and housed; how 
trey provide for their old age; how the na- 
ti nal income, which is the product of their 
o:n labor, shall be divided among them; how 
ttey shall buy and sell; how long and how 
herd and under what conditions they shall 
wrk. 


This is the Welfare State. 

The founders who wrote the Constitution 
cculd no more have imagined a Welfare State 
rising by sanction of its words than they could 
have imagined a monarchy; but to out-smart 
the Constitution became a popular exercise of 
the art of government in the Roosevelt regime. 


There was one sentence of the Constitu- 
tion that could not fall, so long as the Republic 
lived: 

“The Congress shall have power to declare 
war.” 

That was the one thing no President could 
do. Only Congress could declare war. That 
was the innermost safeguard of the Republic. 

But in 1950, President Truman, without 
either the consent or knowledge of Congress, 
declared war on the Korean aggressor, 7000 
miles away. 

A few months later, Mr. Truman sent 
American troops to Europe to join an inter- 
national army, and did it not only without 
consulting Congress, but challenged the power 
of Congress to stop him. Congress made all of 
the necessary sounds of anger and then poul- 
ticed its dignity with a resolution saying it was 
all right for that one time. 


The Senate asked the State Department to 
set forth in writing what might be called the 
position of Executive Government. The State 
Department obligingly responded with a doc- 
ument entitled, ‘Powers of the President to 
Seid Troops Outside of the United States.” 

This document, in the year circa 2950, will 
be a precious find for any historian who may 
be trying then to trace the departing foot- 
pr-nts of the vanished American Republic. 


lt said: 
“As this discussion of the respective powers 
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of the President and Congress has made clear, 
constitutional doctrine has been largely 
moulded by practical necessities. Use of the 
congressional power to declare war, for ex- 
ample, has fallen into abeyance because wars 
are no longer declared in advance.” 


Caesar might have said it to the Roman 
Senate. If constitutional doctrine is moulded 
by necessity, what is a written Constitution 
for? 


I £ you may have Empire with or without a 
constitution, even within the form of a re- 
publican constitution, and if also you may 
have Empire with or without an emperor, then 
how may the true marks of Empire be dis- 
tinguished with certainty? 


The first requisite of Empire is: 

The executive power of government shall 
be dominant. 

What the Constitution created was a gov- 
ernment of three coequal powers each with a 
check-rein on the other. Neither had sovereign 
power over the other, or over the people. 

The founders had to put sovereignty some- 
where, and they wished to make it safe. They 
thought it would not be safe in the hands of 
the President, nor in the hands of the Con- 
gress alone, and naturally it did not belong to 
the Supreme Court, for that was a judicial 
body. The solution was to put it in the hands 
of the people. 

Only the people could say the last word. 
If they really wanted a law which the Supreme 
Court said was unconstitutional they could 
have it by changing the Constitution. To 
amend the Constitution takes time; but that 
also was intended, the idea being to make peo- 
ple reflect on what they are doing. 


So it worked, and worked extremely well, 
for the Republic. It would not work for Em- 
pire because what Empire needs in govern- 
ment is an executive power than can make 
immediate decisions. 

The Federal income-tax law of 1914 gave 
the government unlimited access to wealth 
and, moreover, power for the first time to 
levy taxes not for revenue only but for social 
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purposes. World War I immediately followed. 
These two events marked the beginning of a 
great rise in the executive power of govern- 
ment. It was slow at first. Then came in rapid 
succession (1) the Great Depression (2) the 
revolutionary Roosevelt regime, and (3) 
World War II, all within an arc of twenty 
years. 

In those twenty years the sphere of Execu- 
tive Government increased with a kind of ex- 
plosive force. 


A few years ago if you had asked such a 
question as, “Who speaks for the people?” 
the answer would have been ‘The Congress 
of the United States.” 

Now, it is the President who says: “I speak 
for the people,” or “I have a mandate from 


the people.” 


The President acts directly upon the emo- 
tions and passions of the people to influence 
their thinking. As he controls Executive Gov- 
ernment, so he controls the largest propaganda 
machine in the world. The Congress finds 
itself under pressure from the people who have 
been moved for or against something by the 
ideas broadcast in the land by the admininstra- 
tive bureaus in Washington. 


A second mark by which you may unmis- 
takably distinguish Empire is: Domestic pol- 
icy becomes subordinate to foreign policy. 

That happened to Rome. It has happened 
to every Empire. It has happened also to us. 

As we convert the nation into a garrison 
state to build the most terrible war machine 
that has ever been imagined on earth, every 
domestic policy is bound to be conditioned by 
our foreign policy. . 

The voice of government is saying that if 
our foreign policy fails we are ruined. Our 
survival as a free nation is at hazard. 


In that case, there is no domestic policy 
that may not have to be sacrificed to the neces- 
sities of foreign policy — even freedom. It is 
no longer a question of what we can afford 
to do. If the cost of defending not ourselves 
alone but the whole non-Russian world threat- 
ens to wreck our solvency, still we must go on. 
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We cannot stand alone. The first premise of 
our foreign policy is that without allies we 
are lost. 

We have embraced perpetual war. We are 
no longer able to choose the time, the circum- 
stance or the battlefield. Wherever and when- 
ever the Russian aggressor attacks, in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, there we must meet him. 


Another brand mark of Empire is: Ascend- 
ancy of the military mind to such a point at 
last that the civilian mind is intimidated. 

The great symbol of the American military 
mind is the Pentagon. 

There global strategy is conceived; there, 
nobody knows how, the estimates of what it 
will cost are arrived at; and surrounding it is 
our Own iron curtain. 

The information that comes from the inner 
side is only such as the military authorities are 
willing to divulge, or have a reason for im- 
parting to the people. All the rest is stamped 
“classified” or “‘restricted,” in the name of na- 
tional security, and Congress itself cannot 
get it. 

Even information that is without any in- 
trinsic military value may be classified, on the 
ground that if it got out it might give rise to 
popular criticism of the military establishment 
and cause bad public relations. 


I £ you want to know how it happened that 
this nation was legally converted into a gar- 
rison state for perpetual war, and with what 
anxiety the civilian mind made that surrender 
to the military mind, you may read the story 
in the Congressional Record, (September 10, 
11 and 13, 1951), where the closing debate 
takes place on “Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations, 1952.” 

The amount of money to be appropriated 
in that one bill was sixty-one billion dollars. 
Other appropriations would raise the total to 
roughly eighty-five billion. 

All the secretaries and chiefs of staff hac 
appeared before committees of Congress to sa) 
that their estimates had been reduced to thc 
very granite of necessity. If Congress cut ther 
the Department of Defense could not be helc 
answerable for the nation’s security. If th: 
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worst happened, the wrath of the people 
would be terrible. Let the Congress beware. 

Only eighteen months before, in March, 
1950, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
S:aff, General Bradley, had said to the Senate: 

“Yes, thirteen billion dollars a year is suffi- 
c ent to provide for the security of the United 
S-ates. If I recommended as much as thirty 
billion a year for the Armed Forces I ought to 
b2 dismissed as Chief of Staff.” 

But now in one year they were asking for 
sixty-one billion. 


Senator Taft said: “We simply cannot 
keep the country in readiness to fight an all- 
out war unless we are willing to turn our 
country into a garrison state and abandon all 
the ideals of freedom upon which this nation 
has been erected. It is impossible to have such 
a thing in this world as absolute security.” 


Nevertheless, in the end Taft voted for the 
bill. 


Everybody knew that a great deal of the 
money would be spent wastefully. Senator 
Douglas knew this. He also knew how quick 
the Department of Defense is to say that those 
who criticize its figures are trying to harm 
national defense. 

“But,” Senator Douglas said, “it is the 
function of Congress to scrutinize these 
expenditures.” 

One by one, his innocent amendments were 
resisted by Senator O’Mahoney, who was in 
charge of the bill, and who kept repeating the 
argument of the Department of Defense: 

“We cannot take every dollar of waste out 
of this bill. Waste is inherent in war and prep- 
aration for war.” 

Finally, Senator Douglas was so overcome 
by a sense of hopeless frustration that he ran 
screaming from the Senate chamber. 

Three days later, he voted for the bill, 


waste and all. 


Senator Flanders moved to send the bill 
b:ck to the Committee on Appropriations 
w:th instructions to cut six billion out of it. 
F anders said: 


“Unless we can set limits to the demands of 
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the Defense Establishment it will continue to 
solidify its present control over our economy, 
over our standard of living and over our 
personal lives.” 

Senator O’Mahoney replied: ““Our commit- 
tee will not know how to make these cuts. We 
could not substitute our judgment for the 
judgment of military men.” 

Senator Flanders’ motion was defeated. 


He voted for the bill. 


Senator Wherry said: 

“It is very difficult for any Senator to vote 
against a defense bill. But I believe the Amer- 
ican people should know what we are getting 
into. This program and these appropriations 
will not stop this year or next year. The im- 
pact will be terrific and terrible upon the 
entire country.” 


Wherry voted for the bill 


Senator Langer moved to send the bill back 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to put a fifty-six billion dollar 
ceiling on it. Senator Dirksen supported the 
motion, saying: 

“There is a lot of guesswork in these figures. 
There is nothing sacred about a military fig- 
ure. Are we going to put the United States 
in a strait jacket?” 

Senator Langer’s motion was voted down. 


Both Langer and Dirksen voted for the bill. 


Senator Case said: ‘We have the responsi- 
bility of saying how much of the national 
income shall go to the national defense.” 

Senator O’Mahoney said: “Who am I to 
question the judgment of an admiral?” 


When it came to a final vote the entire 
Senate said in effect: “Who are we to question 
the judgment of the military mind?” 

Not a single vote was cast against the bill. 

The intimidation of the civilian mind was 
complete, and the Pentagon got its billions. 


Another historic feature of Empire is: 

A system of satellite nations. 

We use that word only for nations that 
have been captured in the Russian orbit. We 
speak of our own satellites as allies and friends 


or as freedom-loving nations. Nevertheless, 
satellite is the right word. The meaning of it 
is the hired guard. 

When people say we have lost China or that 
if we lose Europe it will be a disaster, what 
do they mean? How could we lose China or 
Europe, since they never belonged to us? 
What they mean is that we have lost or may 
lose a following of dependent people who act 


as an outer guard. 


The one fact common to all satellites is 
that their security is deemed vital to the secur- 
ity of the Empire. The Empire, in its superior 
strength, assumes responsibility for the secur- 
ity and well-being of the satellite nation, and 
the satellite nation undertakes to help resist 
the common enemy. 


By this definition our principal satellite 
is Great Britain. Between 1940 and 1952, the 
American government contributed to England 
gifts and loans equal to more than one-fourth 
of her entire national wealth, and there is yet 
no end in sight. That could be justified to the 
American people only by the formula that the 
security of Great Britain is vital to the security 


of the United States. 


All the foreign countries that adhere to 
the North Atlantic Treaty are satellites. The 
United States assumes responsibility for their 
security. If any one of them is attacked, that 
shall be deemed an attack upon the United 
States itself. We give them billions for arma- 
ments, on the ground that if they will use the 
armaments to defend themselves they will at 
the same time be defending us. We underwrite 
their economic welfare and their solvency, on 
the theory that a wretched or insolvent satel- 


lite is not much good. 


On the other side of the world, we dune 


responsibility for the security of Australia, 


New Zealand and the Philippines; and we 
undertake to protect Japan from her enemies 
in return for military privileges. 


Ic isa long list. Satellite nations, looking to 
the American government for arms and eco- 
nomic aid, are scattered all over the body of 
the sick world like festers. For any one of them 
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to involve us in war it is necessary only for the 
Executive Power at Washington to decide that 
its defense is somehow essential to the security 


of the United States. 


This vast system of entanglement, which 
makes a war anywhere in the world our war, 
too, had its origin in the Lend-Lease Act, nine 
months before Pearl Harbor. The American 
people were resolved not to get into that war. 
Mr. Roosevelt persuaded them that the only 
way to stay out of it was to adopt “measures 
short of war.” Churchill had promised: ‘“‘Give 
us the tools and we will do the job.” 


Qn the day the bill passed the President 
declared the defense of Great Britain vital to 
the defense of the United States; four days 
later he added China. When the war ended 
Lend-Lease goods were flowing to every non- 
enemy port in the world. The total cost was 
roughly fifty billion dollars. The principal 
beneficiaries were Great Britain, Russia, and 
France, in that order. 


After the war, the American government 
distributed billions for the relief of human 
distress everywhere. Then came the Marshall 
Plan. 

The Marshall Plan was to have expired in 
1951. It did not expire. Its name was changed. 
The Marshall Plan countries have become the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries, all looking 
to the American Empire for arms, economic 
aid and security. 


“The security of each one of us is tied up 
with the security of all of us, and therefore 
strength and security is a common problem 
and a common task. So far as the United 
States is concerned, that is a really national 
policy.” 

Mr. Acheson made that statement at a press 
conference on December 22, 1950. 


The basic idea here is simple. We cannot 
stand alone. A capitalistic economy, though 
it possesses half the industrial power of the 
whole world, cannot defend its own hemi- 
sphere. It may be able to save the world; alone 
it cannot save itself. It must have allies. For- 
tunately, it is able to buy them, bribe them, 
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arm them, feed and clothe them; it may cost 
us more than we can afford, yet we must have 
them or perish. This voice of fear is the voice 
of government. 


Thus the historic pattern completes itself. 
No Empire is secure in itself; its security is in 
the hands of its allies. 


A curious and characteristic emotional 
weakness of Empire is: 


A complex of vaunting and fear. 


The people of Empire are mighty. They 
have performed prodigious works. Reverses 
they have known but never defeat. 

So those must have felt who lived out the 
grandeur that was Rome. So the British felt 


while they ruled the world. So now Americans 
feel. 


As we assume unlimited political liabilities 
all over the world, as billions in multiples of 
ten are voted for the ever-expanding global 
intention, there is only scorn for the one who 
says: ‘“We are not infinite.” 


— Conversely, the fear. Fear of the barbarian. 
Fear of standing alone. Fear of world opinion, 
since we must have it on our side — the fear 
which is inseparable from a conviction that 
‘security is no longer in our hands. 

A time comes when the guard itself, that is, 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


your system of satellites, is a source of fear. 
There is the fear of offending them. 

Reflect on the subtle change that takes 
place in Anglo-American relations when we 
have our atomic bomb outpost in England, 


great bases there, a mighty air force in being, 


and thirty thousand military personnel. The 
American Republic was not afraid to make 
the British lion roar when the lion was big 
and strong; now the State Department is 
uneasy if he ceases to make a purring sound. 


And then at last the secret, irreducible fear 
of foreign allies, generally, each with a life 
of its own to save. How will they behave when 
the test comes — when they face the terrible 
reality of becoming the European battlefield 
whereon the security of the United States shall 
be defended? If they falter or fail, what will 
become of the weapons with which we have 
supplied them? What if they were surrendered 
or captured and turned against us? 


The possibility of having to face its own 
weapons on a foreign field is one of the night- 
mares of Empire. 


There is yet another sign that defines it- 
self gradually. When it is clearly defined it 
may be already too late to do anything about 
it. That is to say, a time comes when Empire 


finds itself — 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 
He served as an FBI A 


t in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 


he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 

was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 
After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 
radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 


both sides of great controversial issues. 


In Lg i de he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
eee from, or connections with, any other person or organization. His program is financed entirely from sales of 


weekly publication, The Dan Smoot Report. 


If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing efiective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 


Report. 
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A prisoner of history. 

A Republic may change its course, or re- 
verse it, and that will be its own business. 
But the history of Empire is world history and 
belongs to many people. 

A Republic is not obligated to act upon the 
world, either to change or instruct it. Empire, 
on the other hand, must put forth its power. 


What is it that now obliges the American 
people to act upon the world? 

It is not only our security: we: are thinking 
of. Beyond that lies a greater thought. 

It is our turn. 

Our turn to do what? 

Our turn to assume the responsibilities of 
moral leadership in the world. 

Our turn to maintain a balance of power 
against the forces of evil everywhere — in 
Europe and Asia and Africa, in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific, by air and by sea — evil 
in this case being the Russian barbarian. 

Our turn to keep the peace of the world. 

Our turn to save civilization. 

Our turn to serve mankind. 


This is the language of Empire. The Roman 
Empire never doubted that it was the defender 
of civilization. Its good intentions were peace, 
law and order. The Spanish Empire added 
salvation. The British Empire added the noble 
myth of the white man’s burden. We have 
added freedom and democracy. 


Always the banners of Empire proclaim 
that the ends in view sanctify the means. Th: 
ironies, sublime and pathetic, are two. The 
first one is that Empire believes what it says 
on its banner; the second is that the word fcr 
the ultimate end is invariably Peace. Peace b, 
grace of force. 


We Could Turn Back 


Since 1940, we have followed policies of 
foreign entanglements and foreign aid, know- 
ing they must inevitably bring to an end the 
noble American example of liberty under 
constitutional law; but we dare not turn back, 
because our own government has filled us with 
fear about trying to stand alone. 

That is how the Roosevelt-Truman-Eisen- 
hower policies have been transforming our be- 
loved America into a segment of world empire. 


But we could turn back — if American 
individuals who know and care would do 
their most to create the climate of public 
opinion necessary for a return to policies tra- 
ditional to our republic. We will have political 
action to restore the American constitutional 
republic when enough American individuals 
demand it — demand it in their votes, and in 
their support of political parties. 


If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report, please mail this copy to a friend who is 
interested in sound government. 
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